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2 te R E A DE R 
81 R. 


As What is here preſented is the natu- 
ral Production of a Mind unembel- 
liſh'd with ſcholaſtic Art, I rely on 
your Candour to excuſe whatever 
you may find amiſs; more eſpecially | 

as Truth and Sincerity ( which are 
always aeceptable to great Minds) 
will, I flatter myſelf, appear to have 
been my principal Aim, and that I 
have ſtudied Nature, not Dreſs, 
Plainneſs, not Eloquence: As ſuch, 
I leave it to your Peruſal, and am, 


Your moſt humble Servant, | 


CHaARLEs WHITE, 


Auguſt 27, 1752, 
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07 the BRING and AT TAU ES of GOD, 


MAILY experience demonſtrates, 
r that there is a /upreme, omni potem, 
wa ts powerful Being, the firſt and great 
CESS) cue of all exiſting matter, on whoſe 
| | power depends the whole motion of 
the univerſe. This powerful Being doth not 
owe his being to any cauſe whatfoeyer; neither 
did he ever begin to exiſt: For, if there was a 
time when that Being was in a ſtate of nou-being, 
or motionleſs nothing, he muſt of neceſſity 
have remained ſo ſtill; except he owes hig ex- 
iſtence to ſome cauſe; and if ſo, he cannot be 
an abſolute, powerful, N Being, but 
owes his exiſtence toa cauſe ſuperior to Himſe lf; 
but that is impoſſible, for where no hing and 
er is, there can be no care to give it ex- 
iſtence. It is impoſſible for a thing 7 be and 
not to be. Something cannot be nothing; nor 
nothing cannot be ſomething. Not bing multi- 
— by nothing, produoeth xat hing. So as ] ſaid 
dre, if Gop was once in a ſtate of non-being, 
he. maſt of neceſſity have remain'd ſo ſtill; 
and the confequence muſt be, there could be no 
ſupreme cauſe at all. So likewiſe, if there be a 
ſupreme cauſe, his being muſt certainly be eter- 
nal. This appcars obvious to natural reaſon, 
except you will admit of that blind cauſe 
Rei B chance; 


8 


e 


7 (629 
chance; . and if ſo, then by chance the Dis 
did begin to exiſt, and by chance he might 
not have exiſted. By chance that Being exiſts 
like to what He is; 7 by chance he might 
have exiſted quite of another Eſſence. By chance 
all things might have remain'd in the ſtate of 
non-being, or by chance the whole face of things 
might be quite different to what they are. The 
man that now exiſts a man might by chance ex- 
iſt an a/5, for that noble cauſe chance. muſt 
have been very uncertain; and if by any pow- 
er in matter, matter itſelf did exiſt, then every 
atom of matter is powerful in itſelf, and by that 
ſelf-exiſting power gave itſelf being; but this 
is in itſelf yery inconſiſtent and abturd, for as 
T ſaid before, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
10 be, and not to be; and that dead and inſenſi- 
ble matter, once in the non-ſtate of motionleſs 
nothing, could, by chance, or any Power in 
itſelf, ever exift : No, of neceſſity it muſt have 
remain d ſo ſtill, if there had been no cauſe to 
give it exiſtence. 


Again, it appears very inconſiſtent to reaſon, 


and the nature of things, that in ſuch an im- 
menſe expanſe of ſpace, where every atom of 
matter has its reſpective free motion; I ſay, it 
appears inconſiſtent to reaſon, that chance, 
or any power in matter itſelf, theſe ſmall parts 
could ſo meet together, as to form ſo beautiful 


and reſplendent an univerſe. Was it poſſible in 


ſo immenſe an ex 5225 of pace, that ſuch an infi- 
nite una th of iyſtems and worlds ſhould be 


lo regular and 9 (each continuing its 


Proper Place, and every member and ſatellite 
thereof 
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thereof by due gradation actfonting its reſpectivs 
office) without jumbling together or juſtling 

b one another? Could chance or any e in 
matter perform ſuch a work ? I ſhould as 1 
belieye, that a numerous quantity of printers 
letters, caſt from an eminence promiſcuouſly, 
ſhould by the It of the fall become an excellent 
treatiſe of Philoſoply. 

Moreover, obſerve how juſtly all contla 
maintain and ſucceed each other; each atom of 
matter obeys its juſt laws received from its 
great Author; all nature juſtly rolls on in its 
natural, unchangeable courſe. How juſtly do 
all ſpecies of animate and inanimate beings and 

things propagate in their natural courſe? How 
wonderful are the cauſes and operations per- 
form'd by motions of inſenſible matter, which 
it received from its great Author? How nume- 
rous are the different ſpecies of things, that 
exiſt from one 'efſence of matter, in this ſmall 
point of the univerſe which we inhabit, and 
how infinitely more muſt there be in the in- 
menſe creation? Again, obſerve. there appears 
to be deſign in every part, every part being di- 
rected to anſwer /om? end. This is plain in the 
frame and texture of every animal, each part of 
every individual being directed to anſwer — 
end. Tis evident the eye was made for ſceinę, 
and the ear for hearing, Cc. Suppoſe unintel- 
gent matter to have exiſted eternally, yet that 
could not of itſelf be productive of 4e, for 
without a deſigning iu unintelligent matter 
could not have diſpo led itſelf to anſwer any 
putpoe much leſs t to anſwer thoſe great and 
| B 2 noble 


4 1 | 

noble deſigns which plainly appear to take ( 

place in nature. The more I contemplate the 6 
- works of creation, the more I admire the wiſ- 
dom of the great Creator, when I behold the 
different appearances between each individual 
of one ſort of ſpecies, whereby we diſtinguiſh 
one from the other, even /e amongſt our own 
ſpecies; and notwithſtandingwe all naturally exiſt 
ahke by one general equal cauſe, yet there is 

a different appearance between each individual, 
whereby we are capable of diſtinguiſhing the one 
from the other. This difference ſeems to pro- 
ceed from the different poſition of matter in 
each objelt or individual, which differently af- 
feects the eye, whereby the mind percerves, and 
forms a judgment, by which we are enabled to 
maintain and vindicate our juſt rights and pro- 
perties, and by the laws of ſociety bring to 

juſtice the invaders thereof. 4 VU", 

There are ſome men, who think matter eter- 
nal, yet do not deny the power and being of 4 
cauſe its firſt mover to creation: but to me their 
opinion ſeeems abſurd, becauſe the natural 
eſence of matter ſeems to be ſuch as had à be- 
ginning, and not an eternal eſſence. If there 
be a cauſe, as they grant, who was the firſt 
mover of matter, it is reaſonable to think that 
being to be ſo omnipotent and powerful as to 
give it exiſtence, I am of opinion, that time 
 and/ſpace are eternal, but then their reſpeQive 
natural eſſence does not conſiſt in matter or 
gti (which muſt of neceſſity depend on 4 
uſe) but on motionleſs expanſe and eternal 
«duration, whole natural eſſence is an O_ 
v\ | emon- 
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| (39) 
demonſtration of an impoſiibility of beg inns 
or ending, but of this I ſhall treat hereafter. 
\To: conclude, it appears plain to me, as I 
' faid before, that matter is not eternal, but did 
exiſt by the power of an eternal cauſe, who is 
the ſole cauſe and ſource of all exiſting matter, 
who was the ſame before matter exiſted as now, 
who was abſolutely free and powerful in hin- 
felf to have let all things remain at reſt in their 
ate of motionle/5nothing,and who by an ab- 
ſolute freedom of his own will gave it exiſtence, 
Some men ſay, how could Gop create matter 
out of nothing; the whole creation is made of 
matter, and how could Gop create that fub- 
ftance out of nothing? To which I anſwer, it is 
a point that as far exceeds our limited under- 
ſtanding as the eternity of time and the bound- 
leſs expanſe of pace. Our ſight is too ſhoxt 
to perceive the one, and our underſtanding too 
narrow to concerve the other. But by all the 
order, harmony and beauty of the creation (as 
far as comes within our view) it is evident there 
muſt be an eternal, ſupreme cauſe, who is in 
himſelf one unchangeable efſence, ſuperior to 
all matter and * ſubſtance, and whoſe natural 
eſſence conſiſts ' of 1mfinite, boundleſs wiſdom, 
from whoſe unexhauſted fountain al matter 


exiſts. 

Haring proved by natural reaſoning, by cir- 
cumftances drawn from the nature of things, the 
eternal exiſtence of the great author of nature, 
who certainly is the ſole cauſe and ſource of 
all exiſting matter, who was abfolutely free 
and powerful in himſelf to have left all things 

| | at 


| (6). 
it reſt in non- being, and who by omnipotent 
power and will in himſelf gave it exiſtence, 
my intention is 20 to treat of, and prove by 
natural reaſon, the atrributes and perfettions 
of /o great a Being, and wherein conſiſts his 
wonderful and excellent deſign in cauſing a mul- 
titude of intelligent creatures to exiſt, 
Firſt, it appears demonſtrable to natural rea- 
fon, that the eſſence of this great and pow- 
erful Being is in itſelf unchangeable, invari- 
le and eternally equal. Now the natural 
Hence of this great and 3 Being muſt 
of neceſſity be good, or bad; as it ap 
plain to natural reaſon, that the eſſence of this 
great Being does not conſiſt both of good and 
bad, for if his eſſence conſiſts of good and bad, 
he cannot be a good and unchangeable Being; 
becauſe conſiſting of two different natures, his 
natural eſſence muſt be ſubject to variation. 
So if his natural eſſence be unchangeable, which 
by all reaſonable circumſtances it is, then of 
neceſſity it is good or bad; and if good, then all 
his decrees and deſigns are good; if bad, then 
all his deſigns and eternal decrees are bad; and 
the conſequence muſt be, that we are very mi- 
ſerable creatures: For notwithſtanding his 
natural eſſence doth not conſiſt of matter and 
ſubſtance, nor doth he in himſelf interpole like 
mortal corporiety, yet theſe are his natural 
| ers, which by a power in himſelf naturally 
flow from his eſſence. So likewiſe it appears 
demonſtrable to reaſon, that his natural ber 
muſt conſiſt of 1mfinite wi/dom, or elſe he is in- 
conſiſtent in himſelf, and all his works are 
ſuch ; 


' 


| | (7) 
ſuch; and the conſequence muſt be, that by 4 
power in himſelf he cauſed a numerous mul- 
titude of ſenſitive ſpecies of being to exiſt, 
inſenſible of the conſequence, advantage, or 
diſad vantage of life, and ſo left them to chance. 
But the contrary is evident, for if the natural 
eſſence of that great Being be ſuch, as not to 
be juſtly touch'd with the feeling of created 
bodies, yet in the effence or power of his inſi- 
nite wiſdom he certainly fore-knew, and alſo 
doth know wherein conſiſt the advantages and 
diſadvantages of his creatures; or elſe, (as I be- 
fore obſerved) that Being is inconſiſtent in 
himſelf, and all his works are ſuch. | | 
Again, it appears demonſtrable to reaſon, 
that notwithſtanding the natural eſſence of 
that Being is in itſelf unchangeable, yet if he 
ill he is powerful in himſelf to diſpoſe mat- 
ter, in ſuch a manner as he will in himſelf, 
either to good or cv; and he was abſolutely 
free and powerful in himſelf, to have cauſed it 
to exiſt to what end ſoever he will d. Yet if 
God cauſed us to exiſt to ii or miſery, or 
with any other deſign than to make us happy, 
he uſed a power inconſiſtent with his attributes, 
in calling us out of a ſtate of non-being; for he 
cauſed us to exiſt by an abſolute power in him- 
ſelf, independent of our own will or conſent. 
We were inſenſible of it, neither had we before 
our exiſtence any idea or notion of the advan- 
tages or diſadvantages of life; nor was it in our 
power or choice to exiſt, or to remain in non- 
exiſtence : So as I ſaid before, if that ab/oluts 
powerful Being cauſed us to exiſt, 'with 1 
A > 


tor, and deprived 


(92) 
other deſign than to make us 
have acted inconſiſtent with his An e chanac- 
us of the happy filent ſtate of 
_ non-being: For notwithſtanding the ſtate of 
von- bon cannot be a fate of happineſs, like 
to the ſtate of ſocial life or felicity, — it is 
an inenibie ſtate of reſt, which is rrable 
to 72 7 2 — 5, as to the human ſpe- 
cies, and all ſpecies of beings, which are ca- 
pable of enjoying the ſenſe of feeling, even the 
minuteſt inſe& in the univerſe, if Gop cauſed 
them to exiſt with any other 2 but — 
happmeſs in their of ſenſitive life, he 
. a * over thine inconſiſtent with his 
7, to deprive them of the advantageous 
ſtate of ſilent reſt in non- being. But it appears 
demonſtrable to reaſon and the nature' of 
things, that his wiſdom was jo equal to his 
deſigns, that he has cauſed no ſpecies of beings 
to exiſt to a di/advantageous ſtate For the 
very ſtate of /enſitive. life in general be 


preferrable to inſenſible nothing; becauſe not- 


withſtanding it is ſubject to many pains and 
miſeries from many natural and accidental 
cauſes, yet in the common courſe of things, and 
from natural cauſes, there is an over- equivalent 
advantage on the ſenſitive ſzde, which renders 
life preferrable to a ſtate of you-being. And 
whereas many of the brutal world haye often 
ſuffer d great afflictions from many different 
cauſes in nature, yet the great Author of their 
being has in part prevented ſuch afflictions from 
depriving them of the adyantageous ſtate of 
ſenſitive life, by not giving them @ conſcious: 


feeling 


„he muſt 


4 Jes 


| | (9) 
feeling of things paſt or to come. And not- 
withſtanding. many of the human ſpecies ha ve 
often ſuffer d great afflictions, which, by the 
conſcious feeling of the mind, muſt of neceſſity 
have render'd life very miſerable, which often 
happen from unavoidable and accidental cau- 
ſes in nature, yet thoſe accidents, which the 
frame of nature ſeems ſubject to, are no reaſon 
that there is any imperfection in its great Au- 
thor; for as that great Being muſt of neceſſity 
be a perfect one, whoſe abſolute power in all 
his works could by no means be wanting in his 
great deſigns, and whoſe fore-knowledge of things 
tocome muſt neceſſarily extend to all t he ſeeming 
imperfections of the frame of nature, he by that 
perfection in himſelf has certainly decreed un- 
known cauſes to us, whereby he will contri- 
bute to the conſcious part of intelligent beings 
an over- equivalent of good for the various diſ- 
caſes and the like, which many fuffer from 
theſe cauſes, For from the perfect proceedings 
of /% great ond good a Being there can proceed 
no imperfection; and as cauſes juſtly ſucceed in 
nature, ſo ſome greater good will certainly ſuc- 
ceed thoſe imperſections the frame of nature is 
ſubject to; as that great Being (the Author 
of nature) conſiſts of unchangeable infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom. And tis further plain, 
that all good at, perform'd by the human 
ſpecies towards one another, in order to make 
life happy, muſt certainly be agreeable to 
what Gop deſign'd, and all vicious acts the 


contrary. 
1 ms 


NF 


| diſpenſation of the great Author” 
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Of AcciptnTs and Cons. 


= Have before. obſerved that cala- 
1 mities have fallen on many of the 
human ſpecies, as well as the bru- 
— tal race, by natural accidents, 
un which proceed not from any un- 
ua- 

ture, but meerly from accidental cauſes; 1 not- 
withſtanding all nature purſues its natural end, 
nevertheleſs matter is ſubject to accidents, from 


| whence deformities, Sc. proceed; and beſides 


that perceiveable difference we diſcern in bo- 
dies either of the ſame or different ſpecies 
(which is certainly agreeable to the will of 
the great deſigning mind) there are natural 
accidents, proceeding from tome znterruption or 
impulſe, which force matter out of its uſual 
courſe, as it is purſuing its direct end. For 
the parts of matter eafily and juſtly purſue 
their natural end, having a tendency by a co- 
herent motion to unite in their juſt center, to 
form a body according to the + wks of the 
parts, or the different power of matter in 
each part. So that accidental deformities in 
bodies do not proceed from the natural moti- 


on of matter itſelf, but from ſome acciden- 
tal 


(1) 
tal cauſe, which interrupts in its due conr/e ; 
for if matter he forced out of its natural courſe 
to creation, of neceſſity there muſt exiſt ſome 
odd form thereform; as matter by its natural 
motion ſtill continues to purſue ſome end to 
creation, and all cauſes in nature tend to gene- 
ration, the parts of matter being firſt put in 
motion by ſome juſt impulſe, that moves 
it to creation, which is perform'd by the inſen- 
ſible parts of matter acting differently on each 
other. There are ſome children that arebo#idiots; 
proceeding from accidental cauſes; and ſome 
grown bodies that are regularly form''d,: 
in which afterwards accidental deformities ' be- 
gin to exiſt; proceeding from ſome interfering 
cauſe, that obſtructs matter in its proper courle; 
for in bodies in all times of life there is a con- 
tinual, changeable, ſucceeding motion of mat- 
ter, which is the cauſe that ſupports the 
body. | 
Again, as to accidental deaths, diſeaſes and 
the like, there are meerly 1tuch exiſting in the 
courſe of nature, tor the fleeting matter of liſe 
is ſometimes by ſome interfering cauſe obſtruc- 
ted in its regular chanel, from whence of necet- 
ſity proceed great agitations of matter, and 
bodies ſometimes unavoidably receive thereby 
fuch violent ſhocks,as to cauſe many accidental 
| diſeaſes and deaths. For the life of man may 
| be compared to a candle, that is lighted ; it is 
liable and ſubje& to many accidents, and may 
| be extinguiſh'd by internal as well as external 
| cauſes; but, if not put out by accident, will 
ſpin out nature to its full length, in all proba- 
l C 2 bility 


| ( 12.) 
bility free from thoſe diſeaſes the human body 
is ſubject to, which often cuts off the thread of 
_ life betimes; for the Gop of nature has ſtated 
a juſt time to nature in all bodies, from infancy 


to maturity, and from maturity to old age, 


in which nature has its juſt laws, which. it 
would purſue, was it not for theſe interfering 
accidents: T do not mean that all bodies would 
laſt their ſtated time a/;4e, for as bodies differ 
in conſtitution, Sc. ſo ſome by a na- 
tural ſtrength might laſt longer than others; 
but (as I ſaid before) all bodies would continue 
to be in being the full ſtated time of nature : 
and as they gradually come into the world by a 
continual coherent motion of matter, fo will 
they as naturally decay by a contrary motion 
or 2 of matier. Moreover, 
he mind is ſubject to theſe natural acci- 

dents, which proceed from ſome violent im- 
pulſe, that forces it out of its natural poſition, 
thereby cauſing .great confuſion therein, and 
often- times having ſuch an effect on the body, 
as to bring on death, diſtraction, or the like. 
The ſenſiaive world are alſo ſubject to the 
ſame; and the vegetable likewiſe are in their 
nature not free from the force of accidents. 
Again, by the interfering of bodies many 
acciaents happen, as the force of inſenſible mat- 
ter, wherein the elements of life conſiſt, will 
ſometimes unaveidably cauſe them; for when 
two objects ſtrongly act on each other, the 
elements of life with great rapidity forceably 
lead to action. 8 | 

| | There 


83 


| n 
There are, beſides, other accidents in nature, 
ſuch as earthquakes, irruptions, Sc. which 
alſo proceed from ſome interfering cauſe, that 
obſtructs nature in its juſt . courſe, and cauſes: 
great agitations in matter, for matter, purſuing 
different ends in nature, ſometimes unavoidably 
intercepts one cr other of its various intended 
rpoſes, and creates great and terrible confuſion; 
like two rapid ſtreams meeting, which of ne- 
ceſſity muſt violently retard each other's courſe; 
or like two great bodies of a more condenſe na- 
ture that meet with great velocity, from whence 
accidents muſt occur to one or both. of thoſe 
bodies; for, as I before obſerved, matter is ſtill 
purſuing its-natural end, but if interrupted in 
its courſe, or different cauſes interfere, of ne- 
ceſſity accidents in nature will exiſt, whereby 
many bodies animate and inanimate have been 
deftroy'd, and whole cities, with their inhabi- 
tants, have been demoliſh'd. And it doth 
not ſeem improbable, as ſuch accidents exiſt in 
this our planet, from the ſinalleſt thing to the 
greateſt, that a planet may thus have been de- 
ſtroy'd, that is to ſay, by ſome ſtrong inter- 
fering power, by which thoſe bodies mutually 
act on each other. Or it may be, that the fir/f 
great Cauſe might have decreed natural changes 
to theſe bodies, to work ſome juſt effe&; and 
ſo theſe bodies render d naturally ſubject to ac- 
cident, Iike other leſſer bodies; proceeding from 
cauſes in themſelves, or from ſome. ſtrong in- 
terfering power, by which theſe bodies ſtrong- 
ly act on one another, ſo as to occaſion ſome 
growing defect in their elliptical motions, which 
| might 
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might at laſt cauſe ſuch a body to fly out of 


its natural orbit, and a planet or world might 
be deſtroy d. I fay, tis probable, that in a 


long ſeries of years, ſuch an accident might 
happen, and it might as equally correſpond to 
the time of their natural duration as the acci- 
dents of bodies of a more ſhort duration, and the 
accidental loſs of ſuch a body, when compared 
with the immenſe number in ſpace, might be 
no more in its nature than the loſs of a body 
of more inconſiderable ſpecies. Tho' many of 
the ancients were of opinion, that theſe bodies 
were of eternal duration, and tho' it muſt be 
allow'd, that if the great Author had ſo decreed, 
the ſame cauſe that preſeryes their preſent ſtate 
might haye preſerved them from their firſt being 
to eternity; yet it certainly appears from the 
nature of things, that the great Being has de- 
creed them natural changes, like to other bo- 


dies. If it was poſſible for a ſhort lived inſe& 


to have an idea of the life of man, like as we 
have of the duration of theſe celeſtial bodies, 
and ſuch inſe& was capable of handing down 
to poſterity its idea concerning the duration of 
ſuch a body as man, in all probability its in- 
ſect race would think of us as the ancients did 
of the celeſtial bodies, becauſe in many ſucceed- 
ing ages there was no perceiveable alteration; 
and it may be the ancients had no greater foun- 
dation than this for their opinion. For what 


is the time of the life of man compared to the 


duration of ſuch a body! and the duration of 
ſuch a body muſt be far Jeſs in compariſon 
to eternity. | Bu 

ut 
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But ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be, as the anei- 
ents thought, of eternal duration, ſtill they 
might have been ſubje& to accidents, by 
which this ſyſtem or any ſuch might have 
wanted reparation; yet, as none of theſe acci- 
_ dents could be unperceiveable to the perfect 
fountain of infinite wiſdum, he has undoubt- 
edly prevented any irreparable loſs among theſe 
bodies, by ſome ſecret power in nature, or it 
may be by a continual creation in yonder ſpace: 
For amongſt the various accidents that we are 
ſurrounded with, what worlds upon worlds in 
miniature have been accidentally loſt, and yet 
no irreparable diminution proceeded there- 
from.! Which are plain demonſtrations, that al- 
though theſe accidents proceed from unayoidable 
cauſes in nature, yet being juſtly perceiveable 
by the fore-knowledge of Gop, notwithſtand- 
ing they appear great to us, they may not 
conſiſt of any more defect (as to the ſhortning 
of the length of time to nature, or obſtructi 
its courſe in its great orb) than the aſcents — 
deſcents on the ſurſace of the earth cauſe a de- 
viation in its natural form, for there can be no 
defect in the works of the great Author of 
nature. 52 5 | | 

Various conjectures have aroſe among man- 
kind concerning comets. The illuſtrious and 
incomparable: Sir 1/aac Newton by great appli- 
cation and ſtudy has endeayour'd to account for 
their courſes. and period, Which, according to 
the rules laid down by him, will admit of 
much difficulty to object againſt ; nevertheleſs 


ſome incertainties ſeem to me to ariſe, whether 
| | theſe 
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theſe comets are bodies revolving in ſuch 
ops, or have a free motion in pace, the 
effect of ſome natural accident; for notwith- 
ſtanding men by mathematical demonſtration 
may endeavour to calculate how far ſuch bodres 
may go into ſpace, or what great ellipſes — 4 
may reyolve in, yet as the life of man is ſo 
ſhort, comparatively ſpeaking, to one revolu- 
tion of theſe comets, according to Sir-1/ſaac's 
'own calculation, it appears almoſt an impoſſi- 
bility to know how far ſuch bodies may go in- 
to ſpace. By the moſt accurate ob/ervation of 
the great comet in the year 1680, when it was 
in its ef or neareſt the /n, its diſtance 
the was four hundred ninty fix thouſand 
miles, and according to the ſame curious ob/er- 
vers, when in its aphelion, or greateſt diſtance 
from the n, it muſt be diſtant therefrom 


twelve thouſand millions of miles. Theſe cu- 


rious obſervers acknowledge, that they move 
in various directions, ſome in the ſame way with 
the planets, others the contrary ; ſome of them 
performing the greateſt part of their motion al- 
moft in right lines, tending in their approach 
tothe ſun almoſt directly towards it, and then 
marching off again dire&ly ina right line, till 
they are out of ſight. The comet above mention'd, 
according to the ſaid ober vation, muſt take 
five hundred and ſeventy five years in once re- 
volying round our /n; and whereas the life of 
man is ſo ſhort, and the courſe of a comet ſo 
intricate, I fay, with ſubmiſſion, it almoſt ad- 
mits of an impoſſibility to account for it, accord- 


which 


ing to the juſt laws of attraction and gravity, 


I 
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which keep theſe bodies, in equilibris in this 
orbits. . For that ſame equal cauſe, that keeps 
a: body in her: juſt orbit, at fo immenſe a di- 
ſtance as twelve thouſand millions of miles, 
muſt, in my opinion, when that body is ſo 
near the un as four hundred ninety-ſix thous 
ſand miles, which is almoſt two thouſand four 
hundred and twenty times nearer, of neceſſity 
attract her into its body; or when ſuch a bo- 
dy is ſo near the ſun, and the ſun ſo ſtrongly 
interferes with her as to retard her courſe, and 
to extend its parts into her rarified expanded 
poſition, if ſuch a body by the power of its 
own gravity go off from the /n into ſpe, 
that tame power of gravity, when ſuch 
a body is gone off again at ſo immenſe a diſtance 
from the /ax, and her parts again ſettled in a 
cloſer poſition, whereby it muſt ſtill acquire a 
greater power, of gravity, of neceſſity that 
tame, power of gravity that carried ſuch a bo- 
dy off, when in ſuch cloſe conjunction with 
the ſun; when, I ſay, ſuch a body is gone ſo far 
into/pace,that ſame power of gravity of neceſſi- 
ty muſt over-ballance the attractive force, by 
which ſuch a body muſt go off in a direct line 
into ace, except obſtructed by ſome other 
force: Which I leave to the conſideration of 
the judicious reader. 

As to the uſe of theſe comets, ſuppoſed to 
belong to the ſolar fz/tem, according to the 
nature of things it is almoſt an impoſſibility 
for ſuch a body to be inhabited, for conſiſting 
of ſuch great extrenuties of climates, it muſt 
thereby be render'd uninhabitable; for the ſame 
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ſenſitrve being, that enjoys life in one climate, 
cannot, perhaps, exiſt one moment in another; 
- which is demonſtrable in the] urid or bodywhich 
we inhabit; as thoſe that are natives near the 
equator cannot live, but with the greateſt 
ficulty, near the poles. And it appears 
ſomewhat inconſiſtent with the wiſe proceed- 
mes of the great Author of nature, to create 
ſuch a great maſs of matter, exiſting for ſo 
long a ſpace of time, to little or no purpoſe, 
eſpecially if we conſider the frugal intent of 
nature in the creation of worlds on worlds in 
miniature. | 

©, Theſe and fuch like circumſtances give room 
for reaſonable conjecture, that theſe bodies may 
be the effects of natural accidents; for as all 
bodies and ſpecies of beings are ſubject to acci- 
dents, ſo may theſe (as being liable alſo to 
the ſame fate) be forced by ſome accident our 
of their natural orbs, and wander into ſpace, 
interfering ſometimes with one /un, and ſome- 
times with another: And it is ſtrongly conjec- 
tured that at the time of the food ſuch a comer 
paſſed near our earth, and almoſt carried her 
out of her orbit. Nay, great accidents many 
times happen to the human ſpecies, which, 
tho' they do not totally diſſolve the fabrick, 
have nevertheleſs ſo great an effect, as to put 
the body out of the proper 2 it had beſore; 
and alt ho' perhaps the perſon acts in life again 
in ſuch a ſtation as he is able, yet ſomething 
of that accident is ſtill conſpicuous on him. 

From what hath been ſaid concerning comets, 
I do not attempt ſo ſtrongly to interfere "ww 
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the incump NN wy before mention'd, 


as to ro a 455 objetrion againſt him, I on- 
ly. produce my opinion, and advance theſe 
circumſtances for the ſpeculation of the judi- 
cious reader: For there may be ſome bogies, 
that move in /uch. elliptical form as is f eile. 


by that excellent. author, which the GoD of 


nature may have created to ſuch purpoles as 
we are unacquainted with; and there may 
likewiſe be other bodies wandering reely in 
ſpace, proceeding from the effects » natural 
accideuts; which bodies, having a free motion 
by the power of gravity, muſt of neceſſity con- 
= in a direct line, except they meet with 
another body, or its power, to attract them; 
which muſt ſometimes be the caſe, where 
any bodies are ſo ipread in ſpace; for when 
10 ch a body happens ſtrongly to interfere with 
15 fun, it may rationally be ſuppoſed, that 
power of ati, muſt draw it into the 
fon and when the power of gravity overcomes 
the force of attraction, its own g 1 muſt 
carry it off again into ſpace, andiasit is allow'd, 
that, ſome of theſe bdies pals in a direct line, 
it, muſt conſequently ſometimes happen, that 
by their @wn direct mot ion they fall into the 
fun; from whence it may reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed, that many ſuch bodies may have been 
deſt roy d in ſo. immenſe a body of Agitated mit- 
ter, and no more real loſs incur'd thereby, than 


there accrues from leſſer bodzes conſumed in our 


natural fires: Which T ſhall further treat of in 
another place. But ſuppoſe ſuch a body to 
continue in a direct motion with an extream Ve- 
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Jocity ever ſo long a ſpace of time, it never could 
reach the bounds of ſpace, and that perhaps after 
- long ſeries of years it might paſs all extenſion 
25 bodies, there muſt nevertheleſs be room for 
ts. free motion in a vacuum of pace. 
Some indeed are of opinion there is no Vacu- 
am in ſpace; but to me the contrary ſeems 
evident, for admitting there was a continu- 
al creation of matter, yet as matter began to 
exiſt in ſpace, there muſt of neceſſity be ſpace 
without matter. | 
Some again imagine matter to be eternal, 
and from thence conclude there is no Vacuum in 
ace; but to me ſuch imaginations appear 46 
Ae for the efſence of matten conſiſting of 
real /irbſtance, it muſt of neceſſity have began 
fo exiſt; and if time and pace (as I hinted in 
the former part of this treatiſe) had conſiſted of 
ſubſtance, they muſt alſo have began to exiſt; 
but as they conſiſt of endle/s expanſe and eter- 
nal duration, it is impoſſible they ſhould ever 
begin to be, For the duration of time muſt 
be for ever, to correſpond with the eternal 
being of Gop; nay, ſuppoſe Gov never to 
have given being to matter, the duration of 
time muſt have been the ſame, notwithſtanding 
it might not have been meaſured out by points 
and given meaſure by the motion of bodies, 
ſuch menſuration being only a modus of com- 
puting or dividing time fit for our capa» 
cities. So likewiſe ace muſt be boundleſs, 
for where no creation is, of neceſſity there 
muſt be ſpace; and ſuppoſing the extent of 
matter to be ever ſo great, pace can have no 
RY ' bounds, 
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bounds,” as the ſubſtance of matter only takes 
up room in pace; for if there is no real va- 
cuum in ſpace, yet the expanſe of boundleſs 
pace muſt be ſtill the ſame. But, as I have 
already obſerved, there muſt neceſſarily be 
a vacuum in ſpace, and the watural efſence 
matter is a 1elf-eyident demonſtration, that it 
received its hing from the power of an eternal 
Canſe, who has power in himſelf, if he fo 
wills, as to reduce it to its former non-ſtate, 
tho” perhaps that being hath not decrecd ſo to 
do: And according to the natural efſence of 
matter, its firſt parts are ſo impenetrable; that 
whatever changes it may undergo, there will 
no real Jos proceed therefrom, and conſequent- 
ly there is no natural decay in matter. 
Whatever changes the great Author of na- 
ture deſign'd to theſe planetary bodies, or 
whatever accident they may be ſubject to, 
there certainly will be no diſſolution of any 
arts of matter, nor loſs in nature; for, 
in all the different changes in bodies, matter 
ſtil} purſues ſome end to creation, and ſerves to 
ſome juſt purpoſe in nature. For if a planet, 
by a natural accident, become a wanderer in 
ace, or ſhould happen to be conſumed in the 
un, yet there would proceed no real /o/s in 
nature from thence; for the parts of matter, 
whereof ſuch a body was compoſed, not being 
anni hil ated, but only ſeparated, they would {till 
purſue ſome juſt purpoſes in nature, notwith- 
ſtanding all the different changes they might 
have undergone; for all the changes in nature 
conſiſt of no more than the /eparation of parts 
| and 
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and poſition of matter. Nay, ſuppoſing there 
to be ſo great @ diſſolution of bodies, as that 
all matier ſhould. icturn again into its priſt ine 
confuſed chabg, yet it ien not diminiſh wy 
—_ of Maler. 

Again, as Gop forewill'd in himſelf, by an 
abſolute power, to give being to matter, and 
by his great power form'd it into 10 beautiful 
a creation, of which: he is the ſole ſovereign, 
on whole power all nature depends, according 
to his perfect proceedings, the works of his 
great power may not be annihilated; ſor ſup- 
pole the being of matter to be of ever to laſting 
duration, and at laſt to be reduced to its for- 
mer nouſtate, there will fei be cter- 
nity, in which that great Being of deſigning 
will and power. muſt preſide; otherwiſe! the 
effects of his abſolute will would lie hid in 
oblivion, except GOD will 4; in _ a reno- 
vation of matter. 1 

But theſe reaſonings carry with 2 no ſolye⸗ 
able demonſtration, that GOD might 2. 
to annihilate his on works, which he gave 
being to; only, as I before hinted, that great 
deſigning mind might have created the parts 

matter of ſuch an impenetrable nature, as 
not to diſſolve again into its former ' non-ſtate, 
and by that power might maintain all cauſes 
in nature eternally to come: But ſuppoſing the 
firſt parts of matter to be ſubje& to a natural 
decay, yet their great Author might have 
ſupplied that defect, like as zu cau/es in na- 


ture are ſucceeded. by their juſt jects; and 5 
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that great Cauſe gave being to matter by a 
cauſe external of _ itſelf, ſo he is abſolutely 
erful*to create iti parts wterly impenetra- 
If this phenomenous curtain was with- 
drawn from before our eyes, we ſhould per- 
ceive that beautiful machinery motion of 
matter, from whence all que, in nature pro- 
ceed, and our minds would then be as unde- 
ceived, as when the curtain is drawn from be- 
fore a curious haman-imvuented machine, which 
before affected our eyes and minds with ite 
phenomena. | Pa} AB 
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Of tbe RESURRECT1 ON. 


s chere appears to be in all the 
ES different changes in nature no real 
| loſs or diſſolution of parts, it is 
an evident demonſtration of the 
—poſſibility in nature of the reſur- 
rection of the body; for ſuppoſing, as tome 
think, an abſolute neceſſity for the uniting 
the ſame parts at the reſurrection, which the 
body was compoſed of at its death, and that 
the parts, which the body was compoſed 
of at the time of death, ſhould be diſperſed 
into ever ſo confuſed ſeparation, or in the in- 
terim of time ſerve to any purpoſe in nature 
whatſoever, yet as there is no diſſolution of 

there is therefore a juſt poſſibility, 
that theſe parts may be join'd together again 
at the reſurrectian. And according to the 


true nature of things, when the great Author 


nature will perfect theſe great deſigns, there 
no neceſũty for the organized body, when 


Join'd to the conſcious part, to be again, com- 
poſed of the ſame parts; for the /amene/s in 


all bodies conſiſts not in the eſſence of matter, 

but the poſction of parts, for in bodies of all 

Kinds, and in all times of life, there is a * 
nu 
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l changeable motion of matter, ſo that a 
"body; cannot be of the /ame matter any ſpace of 
time together; Lay, the ſameneſt of body ex- 
ins in the poſition of its parts, for when its 
parts are moved to creation,” which by a cohe- 
tent motion of matter arrives to maturity, then 
it conſiſts got of the ſame parts of matter as at 
the firſt. By: which tis plain and obvious, that 
there is no abſolute neceſſity for the ſame parts 
of matter to be join'd again to the conſtious part 
of man. We belicve the canſcious part of man 
to act independent of the hay after death till the 
reſurrection, but ſuppoſing the contrary, there 
is not the leaſt impoſſibility for its riſing again 
in its former identity; like as a machine, whoſe 
parts being quite A ave one from the other, 
and afterwards replaced in their juſt poſition, 
again becomes the very /ame thing it was before. 
Moreover, as there appears to be 20 loſs in na- 
. ture, or diſſolution of parts, ſuppoſing the 
length of time from the firſt hing of man to the 
reſurrettion to be ever ſo long, yet the juſt 
effect of the reſurrection might be as well com- 
leated, as if the time was abundantly ſhorter. 
or notwithſtanding the continual number of 
bodies that return to the earth, which are not 
directly taken therefrom, becauſe ſeeds for pro- 
pagation proceed from Hudies themſelves, yet 
neyertheleſs, according to the niceſt ob ſervati 
the ſubſtance of the earth confiſteth of the ſame 
magnitude; becauſe the matter of which bodies 
are compoſed, when laid in the earth, ſerves al- 
ſo to ſome juſt purpoſes in nature. From ſuch 
like circumſtances are 1 the moſt obvi- 
| ous 
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ous demonſtrations, that when this earth or 
ſuch h, ſhall undergo its matured” eb 

the re/arrettion of be body may be juſtly ef- 
ſected, and not diminiſn her /#bſtance. And 
ſuppoſe ſuch a h as we inhabit ſhould be, by 
a natural accident, burnt up, yet as there is 
no di olution of parts, the reſurrettion of the 
body may be, notwithſtanding, as juſtly effected; 
ſor no accident in nature can be capable of ob- 
ſtructing the purpoſes of its great Author, when 
in his eternal decrees, and council of his own 
mind, he has cui to effect his great defigns. 
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